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Views on 


HE city manager has an ever increas- 
ing responsibility to propose munici- 
pal policies to the city council and to 

help the council in making its decisions. In 
carrying out this responsibility, however, the 
city council and the manager should not 
make decisions without the aid and advice 
of administrative officials and those citizens 
who are both affected and interested. Wise 
procedure in determining municipal policy 
calls for the city council to make use of in- 
formed advisors, especially the city man- 
ager, and to use citizen participation wher- 
ever possible. When a policy is adopted by 
the council, all groups, including adminis- 
trative officials, business groups, civic organ- 
izations, and the general public should feel 
that they have contributed to the decision 
(p. 146). 

City managers in one way or another are 
making more and more use of various types 
of citizen groups to help in the formulation 
and planning of municipal policies and pro- 
grams. Managers have found that these 
groups are effective for the study of long- 
term problems. These groups also will usual- 
ly support the decisions made to solve those 
problems. One city has an advisory group 
on traffic matters composed of both city 
officials and citizens (p. 154). Another city 
has made use of a citizen group and outside 
consultants in a two-year study of tax ad- 
ministration, tax systems, and possible new 
sources of revenue (p. 155). In another city 
a citizens committee was organized to cam- 
paign for the renewal of a municipal income 
tax (p. 157). 


the News 


Visual aids are one of the modern tools in 
helping to improve communications be- 
tween the city manager and the city council 
on the one hand, and the council and the 
citizenry on the other. Tables and statistics 
are not enough for comprehension in many 
cases. Both formal and informal presenta- 
tions are more readily comprehended 
through the use of charts, graphs, display 
boards, film strips, and other devices which 
point up statistics so as to give them mean- 
ing for the layman (p. 150). 

Six national organizations of municipal 
officials have established a committee on 
urban transportation to develop a compre- 
hensive guide for cities to use in urban trans- 
portation planning. For the last 20 years 
state highway departments have been com- 
piling traffic data which have nationwide 
comparability, but similar statistics have not 
been available for cities. The creation of this 
committee (p. 158) is a noteworthy forward 
step in transportation planning. 

Other news of interest to city officials 
includes the development of a civil defense 
and disaster manual with the help of the 
local school system (p. 157), five decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court on 
racial segregation (p. 159), creating an 
advisory committee on local government (p. 
160), 
(p. 165), and adopting a tax on utility bills 
(p. 164) 

City officials will be interested in a new 
test developed by the Civil Service Assembly 
for selecting fire department recruits (p. 


161). 


issuing city employee news letters 
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Procedure in Determining Municipal Policies 
By C. C. LUDWIG* 


Executive Secretary, League of Minnesota Municipalities 


A practical, utilitarian approach to municipal policies strengthens the position of 
the city council and helps in selling good government to the community. 


UNICIPAL policy is involved in 

almost everything a municipality 

does and in its day-to-day rela- 
tions with the citizens of the community. 
Policy conclusions are most largely involved 
in the formal enactments of the city council, 
such as the passage of ordinances and the 
adoption of the budget, but administrative 
officers also have a relation to these policy 
decisions through analysis of proposals and 
through making recommendations to the 
council, Questions of municipal policy are 
often involved in a web of communications, 
petitions, personal appearances, group pres- 
sures, and even the gossip and rumors on 
Main Street. 

Municipal policies can be defined in 
many ways and range in their importance 
from minor policies to major policies. A pre- 
cise definition is not possible nor is it neces- 
sary. It is important, however, that the atti- 
tudes and relationships of the city manager 
and the city council be developed to the 
point where policies can be recognized, 
problems can be analyzed, and decisions 
made. 

Dogmas and clichés are not helpful in dis- 
cussing and reaching decisions on policy 
matters. The unreasoned and uninformed 
approach is more conducive to disagreement 


than agreement and stimulates excessive 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Ludwig, who is also pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of Minne- 
sota, has been in his present position since 1935. He 
was formerly city manager of Albert Lea, Minne- 
sota, for five years and a staff member of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. This article is 
based in part on an address delivered at the Munici- 
pal Officers’ Conference held at the University of 
North Dakota, February 8, 1954. 


controversy rather than an amicable solu- 
tion of practical municipal problems. 

A practical or utilitarian approach to 
these policy questions is preferable. Without 
the burden of dogmas and theories, the city 
official can ask himself when a problem 
arises, “What will work best in our particular 
situation?’?’ Common sense, broadminded- 
ness, and a real devotion to the community’s 
welfare will permit this question to be an- 
swered without reference to dogmatic labels. 

In dissecting or analyzing this utilitarian 
or practical approach, municipal policy 
questions are almost never issues of all black 
or all white, all right or all wrong, to be 
answered by dogmas or even so called “‘prin- 
ciples.” Almost always there will be merit on 
both sides of proposals. In effect, each com- 
munity when it faces a policy question has 
before it a laboratory problem of its own, 
and the answer appropriate to that com- 
munity might be quite different from the 
answer in another community. The setting 
er circumstances in which a policy issue is 
posed will have a great deal to do with the 
answer. Policy questions often will be found 
to be complicated in having many angles. 
These angles are very practical matters, and 
in giving proper weight to them a commu- 
nity may often have to be inconsistent or 
theoretically vulnerable. 


ROLES OF MANAGER AND COUNCIL 


It is the theory of council-manager gov- 
ernment that the city council determines the 
policies of the city government while the city 
manager administers those policies. This is 
not to say, however, that the council deals 
only with policy and the city manager only 
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DETERMINING MU 


with administration—an impossible distinc- 
tion. In practice the distinction can only be 
seen in the end result of services provided for 
the people of the community. 


In solving the important problems of mu- 
nicipal government, the city manager and 
the council must work together on the same 
subject matter, each making his own con- 
tribution. As an example, the most impor- 


tant problem facing a city government each 
year is the budget. The city manager pre- 
pares the budget; the council studies and re- 
vises it as necessary, then adopts it; the city 
manager then puts the budget into effect. 

Because the work of the council is so inti- 
mately concerned with the work of city man- 
ager, it is impossible to make generally ap- 
plicable rules specifying the province of 
each. In a small city, for example, the exten- 
sion of a sewer or the purchase of a fire truck 
may involve important questions of munici- 
pal policy that deserve careful attention by 
the council. In a very large city such work is 
merely routine business to be handled by the 
city manager or his administrative sub- 
ordinates. 

Managers have long been aware of the 
need for presenting plans and ideas to the 
council and for keeping the council informed 
on all important municipal activities. Grad- 
ually over the last two decades, however, this 
concept of council manager relationships has 
broadened to include the concept of the city 
manager as a community leader. As a com- 
munity leader, the city manager is respon- 
sible for giving the council all possible as- 
sistance in studying, reviewing, and finally 
determining city government policies. As 
city government becomes more and more 
complex, the city manager has more respon- 
sibility for providing not only plans and pro- 
grams but also advice, suggestions, and argu- 
ments which will give the city council a basis 
for making decisions 

The city manager cannot be concerned 
only with techniques and procedures. He 
also should be a positive vital force in the 
community, spending a great deal of his 
time thinking and planning for the broad 
objectives for improving community life. In 
visualizing, studying, and finally submitting 
these programs to ihe council, he is filling a 
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vacuum which the council cannot fill. The 
city council as it usually operates cannot be 
expected to work out a broad-scale com- 
munity program nor to provide the leader- 
ship required for its realization. They lack 
the time and the experience for the job. 

The city manager on the other hand has 
the duty of stating what in his judgment mu- 
nicipal policy should be. He substantiates 
this with factual evidence, trends of what 
other cities do, and his reasons for adoption. 
This does not imply in any way that the 
council should not initiate policy on its own 
behalf. It is rather, a joint responsibility, but 
managers generally are better equipped to 
recommend specific programs to the city 
council for approval, modification, or dis- 
approval. 

The city councilman still has plenty of 
work to do in keeping himself in office and 
keeping his constituents happy. He always 
faces the hazard of being defeated for re- 
election. He and his colleagues often have to 
make onerous decisions on regulatory or- 
dinances that inevitably will affect an inter- 
est group. He is always aware of the time he 
must spend on public relations. He never 
can get out of touch with his constituents 
and must remember his responsibility to the 
voters. The city manager of course can help 
the council a great deal in its work by pro- 
viding many kinds of information and as- 
sistance. Arthur W. Bromage has concisely 
summarized this kind of assistance from the 
city manager in his article, “Reducing the 
City Council Work Load” (Pusitic Man- 
AGEMENT, April, 1952, pp. 74-76). 


THe Prosiem Deve.ors 

Municipal government problems which 
have to be resolved one way or another may 
come from several sources A ( itizen may pe- 
tition council for a particular public im- 
provement. An organized group may ask for 
the establishment of a municipal swimming 
pool. The county health officer may ask the 
council to pass a restaurant inspection or- 
dinance. A retail merchant may ask for a 
zoning variance on his property. A city 
councilman may wish to push through a sal- 
ary increase for policemen and firemen. The 


city manager may wish to develop a capital 
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bidget and propose it for council adoption. 
All of these and many other problems of 
municipal policy may confront a city coun- 
cil. 

The city manager and the councilmen 
should do everything possible to be prepared 
for such situations. The wise manager will 
sound out his council informally before initi- 
ating any major plan or project for their con- 
sideration. The wise councilman before pre- 
senting any plan or project to the council as 
a whole will have consulted informally with 
the city manager and with his colleagues on 
the council and will have sounded out his 
constituents. 

The problem at this stage is quite nebu- 
lous, but both the city manager and the 
council can ask themselves some questions. 
How urgent is the problem? What is its 
priority in relation to other problems? What 
is the cost? Does it have unfavorable admin- 
istrative implications? At this stage the coun- 
cil will often refer the problem to the man- 
ager for his advice and recommendation. 
The manager, in turn, in analyzing the 
problem is then performing one of his most 
important duties. 


ANALYZING THE PROBLEM 


The manager in studying the problem 
probably will tend to use the practical 
rather than the theoretical approach. The is- 
sue of municipal utility ownership is an out- 
standing example. Experienced councilmen 
and city managers who have had to face this 
issue almost never take the position that 
municipal ownership is always preferable 
or that municipal ownership is always wrong. 
Without the burden of dogma, they open- 
mindedly set about to analyze the problem. 
Is private ownership likely to give better 
service at cheaper cost? How effective is 
state regulation with private ownership? Can 
the city obtain the managers and technicians 
needed for efficient and economical utility 
service? Can the city finance the acquisition 
of the utility? 

Does the city wish to subsidize utility 
service from general taxation? Or in reverse, 
does the city wish to obtain utility operating 
profits through what is in effect a sales tax on 
the utility customers? All of these and many 
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other questions will be thrown into the 
hopper of analysis and discussion before ar- 
riving at a practical solution adapted to the 
particular community and the particular 
circumstances. 

In studying a problem of this kind the 
city manager should study the trends in 
other cities and try to get an idea what the 
trends will be in the future. He should get 
whatever advice he can from informed 
sources including his professional colleagues 
and the informational services available 
through his professional association and his 
league of municipalities. He must be thor- 
ough in getting the factual data on the prob- 
lem in his own community, not only on costs 
and personnel but also as far as possible on 
community attitudes. He then can use his 
best judgement in weighing the opinions and 
facts to arrive at conclusions and recom- 
mendations to submit to the council. 

Often it is desirable for a manager to at- 
tach to his recommended policy a summary 
of alternative policies, fairly analyzed and 
explained. This practice recognizes the su- 
perior legislative role of the council. In other 
words, the manager should assist the council 
both as a policy analyst and as a policy ad- 
visor. And he should not get into the position 
where he cannot accept in good grace the 
final policy decision of the council. 


MAKING THE DECISION 


In deciding whether to adopt, modify, or 
reject a proposal, the city council must do 
everything it can to weigh the claims of spe- 
cial interests against the broader objective of 
arriving at the public interest. 

Organized 


pressure groups operate in 
every city and usually are not as interested 
in winning and holding public offices as they 
are in shaping public policy. Each of these 
groups usually has a limited program. Its 
appeal, therefore, is limited to those inter- 
ested in the limited program. It is not pos- 
sible to apply standards of good or evil to all 
pressure groups. It is quite clear, however, 
that in specific instances, certain groups are 
definitely interested in promoting selfish, 
special interests which are contrary to the 
public interest. On the other hand, some of 
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the groups are definitely active in promoting 
the public interest. 

The city manager can be of a great deal of 
help to the city council in making this dis- 
tinction between the private or special inter- 
est and the public interest. The city manager 
who keeps himself informed on develop- 
ments in the field of municipal government 
and administration and how these develop- 
ments affect the public is generally in a 
better position than the council to know 
what action to take in arriving at the public 
interest. Some groups, of course, are valu- 
able allies in promoting the public interest 
and will help the city council and the man- 
ager in selling a program to the public. 

Implications of every proposal should be 
explored by the council. The pros and cons 
should be weighed and council members 
should be willing to see both sides. If ex- 
treme positions have crystallized, the prob- 
lem becomes one of reconciliation. In find- 
ing solutions to problems the council will not 
be faced with questions of right or wrong. 
There are few problems in city government 
that are so clearcut. There are some stand- 
ards, however, the council may use in mak- 
ing its decision. 

The most important of these standards is 
the welfare of the whole community. Each 
councilman of course must decide for him- 
self what constitutes the welfare of the whole 
community. 

Another standard or guide to be kept in 
mind by the council is to avoid dogma and 
theory in making its decision. The solution 
to a particular problem is usually peculiar to 
the community. What will work best in one 
city may not work at all in another. The 
question to be kept in mind is what will work 
best in this particular city at this particular 
time. 

If any principle is to be used by the coun- 
cil in making its decision it should be the 
principle of participation. It is extremely 
important that the sense of participation in 
the decision should be as widespread as pos- 
sible. When the council renders its final de- 
cision, all groups, including the administra- 
tive officials, business groups, civic organiza- 
tions, the press, and general public will feel 
that they have contributed to the decision. 
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Some individuals or groups may disagree 
with the final policy but will accept it when 
they have been given the opportunity to be 
heard, and their point of view or opinion has 
been taken into account. 


SELLING PoLIcy AFTER ADOPTION 

After a policy has been adopted the job of 
selling it falls upon the city council and the 
city manager, sometimes with the help of in- 
terested citizen groups. The manager need 
not hesitate publicly to explain, interpret, 
and even advocate those policies which the 
council has adopted. Often he must take the 
burden of this job to explain the reason for 
the adoption of the policy and the entire 
background on which the council made its 
decision. This certainly applies to any pol- 
icy, such as a bond issue referendum, which 
has been referred to the people. 

The city manager has a duty to inform the 
city council and the community in munici- 
pal affairs by working with the council, indi- 
vidual citizens, and organized groups. As 
long as the city manager makes clear his 
willingness to carry out any policies that the 
council determines, it is part of his job to 
explain in an impartial and factual manner 
the policies which have been decided upon. 


MopIFICATION OR CHANGE OF PoLicy 

After a policy has been in effect for 
awhile, experience may show the need for 
change or modification. The need may be 
indicated by citizen complaints, department 
head reports of difficulty in administration, 
suggestions from special interest groups, in- 
spections by the city manager, financial re- 
ports, and conferences with department 
heads and the city council. 

It is again up to the city manager to study 
the problem, to analyze all relevant facts, 
and to submit proposals for modification to 
the city council. Such changes or modifica- 
tion should be recommended only after the 
policy has been given a fair trial, and the 
city manager is convinced that the change or 
modification must be made to further the 
public interest. 


CONCLUSION 


The attitudes of individual council mem- 
bers are vital in determining city govern- 
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ment policies. The good councilman should 
be a good listener and judicially minded. He 
should show a willingness to cooperate and 
be aware that in the ideal community the 
interests of the individual are subordinate to 
the interests of the group. He should demon- 
strate a respect for the right of others to dif- 
fer, and in expressing his own point of view 
he should take care that his language is mod- 
erate and restrained. A sportsmanlike ac- 
ceptance of compromise and even defeat is a 
tremendous asset in group decision making. 
The councilman’s demeanor should be 
courteous, reflecting an inner dignity, and 
he should not be without a sense of humor 
and a spirit of tolerance. 

Attitudes found in the council are impor- 
tant because of the influence they have on 
the attitudes of the citizenry at large. It has 
been said that the attitudes of men holding 
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public office are often a reflection of general 
popular attitudes. A good city council should 
do more, however, than merely reflect gen- 
eral popular attitudes. It should set an ex- 
ample and stimulate educational efforts to 
improve the attitudes of those whom they 
represent. The attitudes of the zealot, dog- 
matist, or extremist found in the citizenry 
should be looked upon as a challenge to 
statesmanship. It is the political function of 
the legislator to compromise the different 
points of view of all parties so that they may 
have representation in the ultimate decision. 

The middle course should not be con- 
strued as a lack of courage but rather the 
great virtue of democracy. It provides for 
the peaceable compromise between differing 
parties, rather than the forceable suppres- 
sion of one by the other. 


Use of Visual Aids in Management 


By PORTER W. HOMER* 


Director of Research and Budget, Kansas City, Missouri 


Visual aids give city officials an opportunity to increase management 
effectiveness at very little cost. 


OUNCILMAN Walter W. Walsh 
chair back from the 

table in despair and declared, ‘‘For 
two hours you and your experts have been 
telling me that we’ve got to expand our 
water plant, but I still don’t understand 
why.” 

City Manager William Allen surveyed the 
littered table and the twisted cigarette butts 
wearily as Councilman Walsh continued. 
“Your own engineers, the consulting en- 
gineer, and you yourself all insist that this is 


pushed his 


necessary, and I believe you. But you cannot 
make me understand why! I want this city 
to have plenty of water, but I’ve got to be 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Homer, who has been in 
his present position since 1952, is a member of the 
od semen. Budgeting Committee of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association and president of the 
Kansas-Missouri Chapter of the American Society 
for Public Administration. Prior to his present ap- 
pointment, he worked in various staff capacities in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Windsor, Connecticut. 


able to explain this to the people. Haven't 
you got some gimmick, some simple way to 
explain it without all those pages of blue- 
prints, tables, figures, and demand charts: 

“Walter,” said Bill Allen, sketching rap- 
idly on a piece of paper, “‘here’s how it is. 
Now, this vertical scale represents our peak 


»>9 


50 million gallons 
per day, 100, 150, and on up to 300 million 
gallons per day. The horizontal scale repre- 
1940 to 1955. In 
1940 our peak summer demand was 


summer water demand 


sents each summer from 
75 mil- 
lion gallons per day. It became 80 million 
gallons in 1941, 90 in 1942, 92 in 1943, and 
so on until 1953 when it was 135 million gal- 
lons per day. Last summer it jumped to a 
peak demand of 180. Our present plant ca- 
pacity is about 200 million gallons per day,” 
he added, drawing a heavy black horizontal 
line. “You can see how this line representing 
our peak summer demand for each year is 
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getting closer and closer to this line repre- 
senting the capacity of our water plant. 

“Now, watch this. This is what we expect 
to happen in the next two or three years.”’ 
As Councilman Walsh watched, Bill Allen 
continued the line representing peak de- 
mand on its upward trend until it passed 
through the heavy horizontal line represent- 
ing plant capacity. Then shading rapidly, 
City Manager Allen continued, “About this 
much of that curve will be normal summer 
demand; this much more will come from the 
increased population in new residential de- 
velopments now under construction; and 
this much will result from air-conditioning 
installations. There are outstanding right 
now 53 permits for new air-conditioning 
plants. The rest of this is for a little safety 
margin.” 

“Well,” exploded Walsh, 
“now you're talking sense! Take a look at 
this, Mr. Mayor. I want 50 copies of that 
sketch. You give me that and the bond issue 
will pass six-to-one in my district.” 


Councilman 


Councilman Walsh was only partly right 
for Bill Allen was visualizing the problem as 
well as talking sense. Psychiatrists and edu- 
cational experts have long contended that 
learning, or understanding, can be increased 
considerably by effective use of visual pres- 
entations complementing the written or 
spoken word. Commercial use of visual aids 
was started by progressive advertising agen- 
cies. Once tested by fire, the educators and 
businessmen were quick to realize the poten- 
tial of visual aids. Today no school system 
worthy of the name is to be found without 
visual aids. If any other testimony to the 
growing use of visual aids is needed, the 
burgeoning television industry should be the 
clincher. 

Public 
unaware of visual aids. The pie chart and 
bar graph are established and respected 
tools of the administrator. But even these 


administrators have not been 


traditional presentations in all probability 
have not been used to their full potential in 
Some cities have at- 


most jurisdictions. 


tempted a trial with such visual aids as film 


strips and even motion pictures. But the 


number of felt boards or easels in constant 
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use by municipal administrators is few in- 
deed. 

There are substantial reasons for this hes- 
itancy on the part of government officials 
particularly the hard-pressed municipal of- 
ficials. Visual aids have been eschewed to 
some extent as pretty but impractical. Prob- 
ably an equally inhibiting reason is the fear 
that the tax-paying public will frown on such 
presentations as 
Financial restrictions and lack of time also 


propaganda programs. 
have played a part. 

Much has been written about the impor- 
tance of communication with citizens, legis- 
lators, and employees in a democratic so- 
ciety. Very little has been said, however, 
about the means of putting across the mes- 
sages, the explanations, the instructions. 
Visual aids are one of the easiest means yet 
one of the least used. If visuals offer an op- 
portunity to increase communication effec- 
tiveness, it is high time that serious consider- 
ation be given to their fullest possible use. 


Some Uses or Visuat Arps 

Visual aids are a means of improving the 
effectiveness of the administrator’s communi- 
cations which fall primarily into three broad 
classes: (1) internal, or those within his own 
administrative organization; (2) legislative, 
or those with elected officials who are usually 
his superiors; and (3) public, or those with 
the taxpaying public. All three types of com- 
munication are vital to the strength and wel- 
fare of a democratic society; all three kinds 
of communication lend themselves to visual 
aid techniques. 

Regular staff meetings can be made more 
valuable if visuals used. Large-scale 
maps for discussing public improvements, 
specially-prepared graphs and charts for ex- 
plaining the annual budget policy, or a 
good-sized blackboard for emphasis of the 
most pertinent information will improve any 
staff meeting. Visual records on expenditure 
and revenue trends will save time for the 
harried executive. Likewise many types of 
progress reports can be summarized in visual 
styles profitable for both the administrator 


are 


and the legislator. A complex progress re- 
port can be summarized, for example, by the 
use of bar charts so that one glance is suf- 
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ficient to check the status of an important 
project. 

Employee training programs offer fertile 
ground for visuals. Film strips, moving pic- 
tures, felt boards, peg boards, and a hundred 
other devices have been wedded to the train- 
ing process. Business, alone, uses over 150,- 
000 films annually for training and public 
relations purposes. 

An annual municipal report is a good op- 
portunity for communication with the pub- 
lic and one of the best uses for visual aids. 
Pie charts, line graphs, comparisons by scale 
drawings, and caricatures lend themselves 
particularly well to publications. 

Citizen interest can be heightened by dis- 
playing in public places—such as the city 
hall lobby, libraries, or theatres—an exhibit 
of current improvement projects. The loca- 
tion of new swimming pools could be fea- 
tured one week, progress in the street-light- 
ing program the following week, and a scale 
model of a redevelopment project the third 
week. For those cities so blessed, the local 
television station offers unlimited possibili- 
ties. 

Cost, the lack of artistic talents, or inex- 
perience should not be deterrents to the use 
of visual aids. Instead visuals should be eval- 
uated in terms of time—for although good 
visuals save time in presentation, they also 
require time in preparation. 

To the extent that visuals increase the au- 
dience’s ability to understand and remem- 
ber, and to the degree that they save time 
and words for the one presenting the case, 
visual aids represent a return on an invest- 
ment of time. This preparation time must be 
weighed against the time saved; and each 
individual must develop his own criteria for 
deciding when to use visuals. This paradox 
of investing time to save time causes many 
executives to reject the device in its entirety. 
When properly evaluated, however, the util- 
ity of visual aids is apparent. 


A ProGRam or VIsuAL A1ps 
Every city administrator will find a situa- 
tion, or perhaps several situations, which can 
be improved by treatment with visuals. 
Likewise, every administrator, no matter 
how small or large his city, can administer 
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the treatment if he is able and willing to in- 
vest the necessary time. A program of visual 
aids, to be effective, does not have to utilize 
elaborate projectors, a staff of specialists, or 
costly films. 

The mainspring of any visual aids pro- 
gram will be the individual who provides 
inspiration, guidance, and purpose to the 
program. In the smaller and medium-sized 
cities this individual will probably have to 
be the city’s chief administrator. In the 
larger cities an assistant can bear the greater 
portion of this burden. 

For those municipalities unable to invest 
money, an effective visual aids program can 
be realized merely by merging present staff 
and equipment with the investment of time. 

Those monotonous reports that are rolled 
out by the mimeograph machine can be 
spruced up by using colored papers. Recent 
developments have added colored inks to the 
repertoire. Stencils can be embellished by 
hand-lettering or simple sketches. There is 
no excuse for a mimeographed annual report 
being a monotonous compendium of type- 
written paragraphs when it can be printed 
on attractively colored paper with hand- 
sketches and graphs and a cover reproduced 
in something other than the 
black ink. 

A blackboard will perform as well, al- 
though not so glamorously, as the famous 
felt board. The easel sitting unused in a 
storeroom can be a valuable ally at public 
appearances. The draftsman in the engi- 
neer’s office, given proper guidance, can 
prepare simple illustrations and lettering. 
The chief administrator, for example, in 
planning an address for a local civic club on 
the annual budget, could have a draftsman 
prepare a pie chart or a breakdown of the 
“expenditure dollar.’’ Then the speaker can 
place it on an easel and use a pointer with a 
flourish to explain that $37,786 for sewer 
maintenance represents 7 cents of each tax 
dollar. The dividend of appreciation from 
listeners (and now viewers) will be a pleasant 
surprise. 


traditional 


For the city able to invest a small amount 
of money in a visuals program, the returns 
can be far beyond anything ever anticipated 
on Wall Street. The services of an amateur 
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artist on a part-time or contractual basis for 
illustrations can be secured. The standard 
typewriter can be equipped with special 
type attachments in the interests of variety 
or a varityper, which offers many varieties 
of type, can be purchased. Simple display 
boards for the city hall lobby or public gath- 
erings can be constructed. Greater flexibility 
of presentation can be accomplished by se- 
curing stencil-type lettering sets, a speedball 
pen, or a lettering brush. 

For the minority—those cities willing and 
able to ‘‘shoot the works’’—the whole pano- 
rama of motion pictures, television pro- 
grams, projectors, special printing presses, 
and three-dimensional scale models awaits 
exploitation. These jurisdictions may em- 
bark on a planned program of visual aids. 
A specialist can supervise a staff and co- 
ordinate visual aids with regular activities 
by consulting and advising other department 
heads as well as the chief executive. The 
visual aids specialist can be responsible for 
scheduling exhibits, illustrating publica- 
tions, and assisting other officials desiring or 
needing visual presentations. 
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A Worp or CAuTION 
Visual aids are not a panacea. Alone, 
they will accomplish nothing. Time must be 
invested if they are to be effective. Each city 
and other governmental jurisdiction will 
have its own special problems and require- 
ments for a visual aids program. Therefore, 
it will be necessary for each city or individ- 
ual to establish criteria for the use of visuals. 
In establishing such requirements, a recent 
publication, Visual Aids for the Public Service, 
by Rachel M. Goetz, will provide valuable 
aid (Public Service, 1313 
East 60 1954. 89pp. 


$3.25). It contains a great amount of techni- 


Administration 
Street, Chicago 37 
cal information and a fine bibliography. 
Visual aids will increase the effectiveness 
of a city’s relations with the public, the legis- 
lature, and employees. When properly used, 
visuals can greatly improve the reception 
and understanding of presentations. The in- 
vestment will be the time it takes to prepare 
or to inspire and guide the preparation of 
visuals. The return will be better govern- 
ment 


a more democratic government. 
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Leaflets 


Eleven cities have issued special booklets 
or leaflets recently: Hayward, Los Angeles, 
and Palo Alto, California, and Maumee and 
Middletown, Ohio, have prepared special 
booklets to be distributed to citizens attend- 
Both the Los Angeles 
booklets 


lists of 


ing council meetings 
and Palo Alto 


chamber charts, 


contain council 


councilmen and 
committees, and brief explanations of coun- 
cil procedures. 

In Monrovia, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has published a 
handy 57-inch, 20-page booklet, entitled 
Your City, which was prepared by the League 


California, 


of Women Voters to be used as a guide for 
citizens touring the new city hall. The book- 
let contains a diagram of city hall, calendar 
of meetings of the council, boards and com- 


missions, election information, description of 


authority and duties of officials and depart- 
ments, and a brief historical sketch of the 
city. 

One-page tax leaflets have been distrib- 
uted by Mt. Lebanon, Pennsylvania, and 
Sarnia, Ontario, showing a breakdown of 
the property tax bill to indicate the annual 
cost to homeowners for services and protec- 
tion rendered by their city government. 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin, published a six- 
page illustrated booklet, entitled Behind 
Your Water Faucet, which describes the devel- 
opment and operation of the water system. 
better the 
problem, Westchester, Illinois, sent all resi- 


For a understanding of wate! 
dents a mailer which sets forth the provi- 
sions of an ordinance regulating hours for 
sprinkling and asks the cooperation of resi- 
dents. Teaneck, New Jersey, issued an illus- 
trated leaflet entitled What You Should Know 
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About Fires and Teaneck’s Fire Department. The 
city manager of Rochelle, Illinois, sent out 
1,650 form letters to advise residents of a 
new contract for garbage and refuse disposal 
with post cards enclosed for residents desir- 
ing to register for the service. 


Advisory Committees 


Sarasota, Florida (18,896), has obtained 
better public acceptance of regulatory meas- 
ures through the use of committees. A small 
group of officials and citizens can consider 
various courses of action, and the public 
often is more willing to accept the decision of 
a group than of the city manager even 
though the decisions are identical. In Sara- 
sota, for example, the city manager received 
requests from individuals and groups of citi- 
zens to install various traffic control devices 
and procedures. The city did not have a full- 
time traffic specialist, and the manager, in 
order to obtain advice, set up a committee 
consisting of the manager, police chief, 
senior traffic officer, city engineer, and two 
citizens interested in traffic matters. This 
group discussed the many requests in rela- 
tion to good traffic principles and its help led 
to actions which were generally acceptable 
to the public. The committee has been re- 
tained on a continuing basis to advise on 
traffic matters.—KENNETH THOMPSON, City 
manager, Sarasota. 


PR Methods 

Santa Cruz, California, has issued a sub- 
division manual which includes three sec- 
tions: (1) a procedural outline of actions to 
be taken in processing new real estate sub- 
divisions, (2) standard forms and certificates 
for use with final subdivision maps, and (3) 
the complete subdivision regulations for the 
city. The manual was introduced to the 
members of the local real estate board, sur- 
veyors, and representatives of banks and 
title companies at a special meeting. The 
city manager introduced the city planning 
engineer who explained the manual step by 
step and answered questions. 

In St. Petersburg, Florida, the city man- 
ager writes a weekly newspaper article under 
the caption “The City Manager’s Forum.” 
The subjects covered are city problems, ex- 
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planation of actions taken by the city coun- 
cil, and current problems that are to be con- 
sidered by the council. The weekly news 
column is effective in letting the public know 
what is going on and what action can nor- 
mally be expected. 

Lubbock, Texas, minimizes complaints 
on utility bills and failure to read meters 
with ‘‘doorknob” cards. The card shows the 
readings taken and the date, with instruc- 
tions to the customer explaining how he can 
check the meter himself. The “doorknob” 
card serves the two-fold purpose of alerting 
the meter reader to be both accurate and 
diligent and of convincing citizens that their 
meters are being properly read. The cards 
are also used to carry public relations mes- 
sages. Special copy on the cards is changed 
every 60 days and covers such topics as the 
use of water for lawn sprinkling, elimination 
of drips and leaks from household plumbing, 
and the savings in taxes under municipal 
ownership of utilities. 


Selling Service 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, has recently 
issued an 18-page booklet entitled The Easy 
Way to Sell Service to the Public which has been 
distributed to all city employees. It opens 
with a message from the city manager 
which states in part: “All of us who work 
for the city are in the business of selling 
service. Our customers are the citizens who 
look to us to operate smoothly, efficiently, 
courteously, and, because we are city em- 
ployees, one of our most important assets is 
public good will.’’ The illustrated pamphlet 
makes specific suggestions on how city em- 
ployees can improve relations with the pub- 
lic. 


How’s It Going? 


In Southern Pines, North Carolina, a lo- 


cal newspaper has carried a series of articles 
under the heading of How’s Jt Going? during 
the first ten months that the council-man- 
ager plan was in operation. The articles were 
from two to three columns in length and 
were prepared by a newspaper reporter with 
the help of Town Manager Tom E. Cun- 
ningham., 
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Council Acts on Revenue Study 
Made by Citizen Group 
N ALEXANDRIA, Virginia 


the city council is acting on the findings 


(75,000), 


and recommendations of a two-year revenue 
study which was completed recently by the 
Citizen’s Advisory Tax Commission. Estab- 
lished by resolution of the city council in 
March, 1952, the commission surveyed the 
city’s tax administration, tax system, and 
possible new sources of revenue. In addition 
to publishing a full report of the study, the 
commission also prepared a summary pres- 
entation in a style designed to attract popu- 
lar interest, and 15,000 of these summary re- 
ports were distributed throughout the city 
from door to door by off-duty firemen. 
The city council established the commis- 
sion when it found itself confronted with 
severe financial problems caused by the 
growth of the city. The population was and 
is continuing to increase at a rapid rate, hav- 
ing swelled from 35,523 in 1940 to 61,787 in 
1950 to an estimated 75,000 today. More- 
over, the land area of the city was doubled 
from 7.5 square miles to 15 square miles by 
an annexation in January, 1952. Most of the 
annexed area consists of undeveloped land 
which is being rapidly subdivided, and the 
costs of expanding services and providing 
the necessary capital improvements to meet 
the needs present a formidable problem. 
After considering the scope of the study 
assigned to it by the city council, the com- 
mission outlined the objectives as following 
specific projects: (1) to isolate and define 
existing financial problems, (2) to deter- 
mine how much money the citizens could 
afford to pay for present and future services 
and improvements, (3) to investigate the 
administration of existing taxes to see wheth- 
er every citizen and business was paying the 
taxes which they were supposed to pay, (4) 
to analyze the tax rate structure and base of 
application in relation to city expenditures 
for the purpose of obtaining facts on the 
existing equation between tax payments and 
benefits, and (5) to provide an answer to the 


question of whether the tax system reached 
all persons who received benefits from the 
city, and if not what new sources of revenue 
could be established to achieve this end. 

As a point of departure the commission 
began the study by bringing up to date a 
revenue survey of the city which had been 
completed in 1948 by the Bureau of Public 
Administration of the University of Virginia. 
It then proceeded to review the economic 
and physical character of the city, using in- 
formation provided by the Census Bureau, 
offices of the state government, and other re- 
sources. Current expenditure needs were re- 
lated to revenues, and each of the three 
existing major sources of revenue, the real 
estate tax, personal property tax, and busi- 
ness and professional license tax, were re- 
viewed in detail. An executive secretary was 
retained for staff assistance and financial re- 
search, and all possible assistance was pro- 
vided by the city manager and other officials 
of the city government. 

In synopsis, the results of the commis- 
sion’s survey showed that the 
growth of the city indicated that the citizens 
can support any reasonable program of mu- 


economic 


nicipal service and improvements for which 
they are willing to pay taxes. It strongly em- 
phasized the need for long-range planning 
for the expansion of municipal services and 
for the development of a healthy economic 
base from which revenues could be derived. 

With respect to development in the fu- 
ture, the commission presented a clear pic- 
ture of the intrinsic relationship between the 
kind of taxes making up the tax system and 
the kind of development, cautioning against 
a situation wherein a paralyzing burden can 
be imposed on a few citizens and on business 
enterprise if the tax system is not adjusted 
in accordance with a changed proportion 
between kinds of development which make 
up the city. 

Taxes with broader bases of application, 
such as the sales tax, were advanced as the 
most appropriate for obtaining additional 
revenue, and a new system of service charges 
and taxes was recommended to enable the 
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city to recover a fair share of the costs of new 
schools, streets, sewers, and other off-site im- 
provements made necessary by gigantic mul- 
ti-unit residential developments. 

Changes in the rate structure and appli- 
cation of existing taxes were also proposed. 
The commission recommended that tax 
exemptions granted to many military per- 
sonnel living in the city under the provisions 
of the Federal Soldiers and Sailors Civil 
Relief Act should either be discontinued or 
the federal government should make a grant 
to the city in lieu of these taxes. Another 
contention was that real property should be 
assessed at 100 per cent of appraised value 
rather than at 42.5 per cent, and it was also 
proposed to discontinue the personal prop- 
erty tax on household goods in view of the 
difficulty of placing a value on such items 
as grandfather’s watch and the colonial an- 
tique. 

Finally, the commission presented a re- 
vised rate structure for business and profes- 
sional gross receipts license taxes, and also 
proposed the application of this tax to en- 
terprises heretofore exempted. One enter- 
prise which should pay a business and pro- 
fessional license tax, according to the recom- 
mendation, is building and developing, and 
this tax should be on gross expenditures. An- 
other which should pay the tax is the busi- 
ness of renting commercial or industrial 
property in excess of two units 

Thus far the city council has adopted rec- 
ommendations submitted by the commission 
the 
commission found to be inadequate. Acting 


relating to tax administration which 


on a commission recommendation, the coun- 
cil adopted a tax enforcement program and 
approved creation of a tax inspection divi- 
sion to conduct the program. In a 
seven-month period this division has con- 
ducted 
assessment of 


mere 


have resulted in the 
$99,563 as additional pay- 
ments on business and professional license 


audits which 


taxes based on gross receipts and on busi- 
ness personal property taxes. All such audits 
covered the current and two previous years. 
Following the suggestion of the commission, 
the tax inspection division is computing the 
assessment of business personal property by 


using as a basis for the value, that value 
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which is reported by the business on the 
federal or state income tax form as the origi- 
nal cost for depreciation allowances. 

Another recommendation of the commis- 
sion which has been implemented is a re- 
vised personal property return which makes 
it possible for the taxpayer to compute his 
own assessment and tax liability. Previously, 
citizens were mailed personal property re- 
turns on which they reported their personal 
property and then had to bring or mail the 
return to city hall for computation of the 
assessment and tax, after which they were 
mailed tax bills. These three steps have now 
been combined into one by use of the new 
return form and many man-hours have been 
made available for use on audits. 

Perhaps the most significant result of the 
work of the Citizen’s Advisory Tax Com- 
mission has been the awakening of the citi- 
zens to the fact that someone has to pay 
taxes if service and improvements are to be 
provided, and the fact that the commission 
has stood firmly behind the city council on 
the rigid tax enforcement program when op- 
IrA F. WIL- 
LARD, City manager, Alexandria, Virginia. 


position was encountered 


Integrated Fire-Police Work 
25 Years Ago 


AKWOOD, Ohio (9,691), 
completed 25 years of operating a 
single public safety department for inte- 
grated police and fire functions. The public 
safety department is composed of 31 men in- 
cluding the chief, three captains, four ser- 
geants, 18 patrolmen, four radio dispatchers, 
and a radio technician. The department 
serves a city of three square miles in area 
which is primarily residential. All members 
of the public safety department work an 
average 40-hour week; men on the “prop- 
erty protection” crew who are primarily re- 
sponsible for fire fighting are assigned rotat- 
ing schedules through a 24-hour period. 
The city conducts a year-round training 
program in police and fire fighting methods, 
including outdoor demonstrations and drills 
during the summer months and four hours 
per week of classroom study during the win- 


recently 


ter. Four patrol cars are used as combination 


police and emergency vehicles and are 
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equipped with two-way radios, emergency 
equipment, and fire extinguishers. In addi- 
tion the city owns a police ambulance and 
two triple combination fire pumpers. 

When a fire is reported police cruisers are 
immediately dispatched to the scene and in 
many Cases are able to extinguish the blaze 
with firefighting equipment carried in each 
vehicle. However, if actual fire calls are re- 
ceived the property protection crew re- 
sponds with apparatus in addition to the 
police patrol cruisers, which are already at 
the scene. 

The Ohio Inspection Bureau has assigned 
an over-all class 4 fire insurance rating to 
Oakwood. Among Ohio cities of 5,000 to 
35,000 population only one city has been 
assigned a class 3 fire insurance designation, 
and no cities have been placed in classes 1 or 
2.—A. C. BERGMAN, city manager, Oakwood 
(Dayton). 


Issues Civil Defense and 
Disaster Manual 


CIVIL defense and disaster plan for 
Abilene, ‘Texas, includes a comprehen- 
sive manual which has been distributed to 
city officials and other citizens to provide a 
guide for emergency conditions. The manual 
includes three disaster plans for different 
areas of the city and covers the things the 
citizen should do for his own protection and 
instructions to block wardens as well as in- 
formation on communications, medical care, 
water and sewer facilities, hospitalization, 
disaster records, and responsibilities of the 
American Red Cross and other private or- 
ganizations. 
The the 
three purposes including (1) better function- 


introduction to manual states 
ing of the civil defense program in case of 
disaster, (2) keeping people off the streets 
who are not assigned to disaster duties, and 
(3) minimizing the hysteria accompanying 
disasters by informing people that there is an 
organization and that it will function (see 
Pick of the Month). Over 5,000 persons, rep- 
resenting 9 per cent of the city’s population, 
have been assigned to specific jobs in the 
civil defense program. 

Prior to issuing the manual a local news- 


paper carried a series of articles over a period 
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of five months covering almost all of the ma- 
terial incorporated in the manual. Each 
grade school child in the public school sys- 
tem clipped this information from the news- 
papers and made it up into a scrap book to 
take home. A total of 7,000 scrap books cov- 
ering civil defense and disaster information 
are now in the homes in Abilene.——AustTIN 
P. Hancock, city manager, Abilene. 


Voters Approve Local 


Income Tax 

N DAYTON, Ohio (243,872), a munici- 
pal income tax of one-half of 1 per cent 
was renewed at the May 4 primary for five 
years by a 76.5 per cent favorable vote for a 
charter amendment. The vote was 17,463 
“for” and 5,351 “‘against’’ the tax proposal. 
When the tax was adopted in 1950 by initia- 
tive referendum it received a 74 per cent 
majority. The tax applies to salaries of per- 
sons living or working in Dayton and to net 

profits of businesses. 

The charter amendment provides that the 
city council may continue the income tax 
until the end of 1959. One-fourth of the re- 
ceipts must be allocated for permanent im- 
provements. Actually, this division of reve- 
nues has been in effect since the tax started. 
Dayton’s income tax in 1953 provided 38 per 
cent of all revenues for the general operating 
fund, besides making $1,122,380 available 
for permanent improvements. The income 
tax revenues ageregated $4,489,521 during 
1953. 

A citizens committee spearheaded the 
campaign for the tax renewal. City employ- 


‘ 


ees themselves organized a ‘“‘get-out-the- 
vote” campaign. It was made clear to the 
voters that they were not voting for just a 
tax, but for a program of certain new and 
improved municipal services which the tax 
made possible. 

The public was impressed also by the fact 
that since the tax was adopted four years ago 
crimes have been reduced 34 per cent, per 
capita fire losses cut 28 per cent, and traffic 
deaths decreased by 33 per cent. The city 
has kept the public informed on municipal 
activities through project signs, ceremonies, 
public open houses, special programs, and 


yopular annual and quarterly reports 
| } 
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Expansion of the police and! fire depart- 


ments was dramatized by public ceremonies 
and parades, new garbage collection trucks 
were paraded down Main Street, and every 
household in the city received a handy 
hang-up card detailing information on city 
services. 

Dayton in 1914 was the first city over 
100,000 population to adopt the council- 
manager plan. The city’s seventh city man- 
ager, Herbert W. Starick, has been in office 
since July, 1953.—Maxwe.i NaTHAN, in- 
formation and research assistant, office of the 
city manager. 


City Manager Modifies 
Open-Door Policy 

HE city manager of Daytona Beach, 
Florida, who favors the “‘open door” 
policy of seeing members of the public has 
had to modify that policy to allow himself 
time for other equally important parts of his 
job. City Manager LeRoy F. Harlow in 
checking his calendar and time records over 
a period of nine months found that he was 
spending 40 per cent of his time in personal 
conferences and telephone calls with groups 
and individuals representing only 1 per cent 
of the people of the city and that other work 
was being neglected because of the demands 
made on his time. To allow more time for 
other work the city manager during the 
mornings sees only people or representatives 
closely connected with the city government, 
including department heads, city commis- 
sioners, and members of various city boards 
and commissions. A secretary takes all tele- 
phone calls and makes a memorandum of 
each one so that the manager can return the 
calls during the afternoon. The afternoons 
are then entirely open to phone calls and 
personal conferences with private citizens 
and groups, and telephone calls are taken 
immediately unless the manager is in con- 
ference. The new arrangement gives the 
manager considerably more time for review- 
ing contracts and ordinances, studying in- 
ternal management improvements, outside 
job and _ other 


inspection, management 


duties. 
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To Set Up Standards for 
Urban Transportation 


‘IX national organizations of municipal 
officials recently created the National 
Committee on Urban Transportation to de- 
velop techniques for measuring deficiencies 
in local transportation systems and to evalu- 
ate present and future needs. The procedure 
to be followed by the committee will be: 
(1) determine the types of data that are 
needed by cities and how such data can be 
most effectively collected, (2) conduct pilot 
studies of selected cities to evaluate tech- 
niques for collecting the necessary informa- 
tion, (3) review and refine the standards and 
procedures for collecting data based on ex- 
perience of the pilot cities, and (4) prepare a 
manual which would serve as a guide to all 
cities in developing broad over-all transpor- 
tation plans on an economical and continu- 
ing basis. 

The six organizations and their represent- 
atives on the joint committee are: O. W. 
Campbell, city manager, San Diego, repre- 
senting the International City Managers’ 
Association; Joseph Crowley, corporation 
counsel, Cleveland, representing the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers; 


James M. Lister, planning director, Cleve- 


land, representing the American Society of 
Planning Officials; Joseph J. Mitchell, city 
comptroller, St. Paul, representing the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association; Glenn 
C. Richards, public 
works, Detroit, representing the American 
Public Works Association; and Ben West, 
mayor of Nashville, representing the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. At the first meet- 
ing of the committee on May 11, Mr. Rich- 
ards was elected chairman, Mayor West 
vice-chairman, and Orin F. Nolting, assist- 
ant director of ICMA, secretary. Other or- 


superintendent of 


ganizations will be invited later to be repre- 
sented on the committee. Staff services will 
be supplied by the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation. 

Members of the committee believe that 
the results of its work will be useful to all 
cities in solving all types of urban transpor- 
tation problems. State highway departments 
20 years ago began compiling information 
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on a uniform basis on highway needs but 
similar data have not been developed for 
urban places. Cities often have been ham- 
strung in obtaining more revenue from 
states because of lack of sufficient informa- 
tion to support their needs. It was felt also 
that most “spot” studies have limited value, 
such as a parking study for example, be- 
cause they represent a piecemeal approach 
to the problem of transportation. 

The committee will classify streets and 
set up physical standards and also give atten- 
tion to planning and financing street con- 
struction and maintenance, obtaining maxi- 
mum efficiency and safety from the street 
system, mass transit, city-county-state rela- 
tionships, and organization and manage- 
ment. The United States Bureau of Public 
Roads will cooperate with the committee in 
the development of its program. 


To Improve Utility Franchises 

UGGESTED franchises for telephone, 

electric, and gas service have been pre- 
pared by the Colorado Municipal League 
and published in a Handbook on Utility Fran- 
chises (see Pick of the Month). A survey of 
municipal franchises in effect in 180 Colo- 
rado cities and towns revealed that most 
city officials are dissatisfied with their exist- 
ing franchises. In 85 per cent of the cities re- 
porting, the franchise was drawn up either in 
whole or in part by the utility company. 
Two-thirds of the cities reported that fran- 
chises had been granted for the maximum 
term of 25 years, but that they believed the 
life of a franchise should be somewhat less 
than that. 

More than two-thirds of the officials be- 
lieve that some kind of bond should be pro- 
vided to cover the municipality during the 
construction of the utility system, in repair- 
ing damages to streets and alleys, and in the 
maintenance and repair of utility equip- 
ment. Colorado cities tax the gross receipts 
of utilities at an average rate of 2 per cent on 
gas and telephone service and 2.5 per cent 
on electric service. The report states that in 
view of the increase in municipal costs and 
the recent rate increases granted utility com- 
panies, the tax rate appears to be lower than 
is necessary or desirable. 
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Supreme Court Rules on Racial 
Segregation Cases 
HE United States Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously on May 17 that racial 
segregation in the public schools is unconsti- 
tutional. The decision affects the school sys- 
tems in 21 states and the District of Colum- 
bia where segregation is permissive or man- 
datory. Recognizing the difficulties in transi- 
tion to an integrated system, the Court post- 
poned until the next term, beginning in Oc- 
tober, the formulation of specific decrees for 
putting the rulings into effect. In the deci- 
sion Chief Justice Warren said, “‘In the field 
of public education the doctrine of ‘separate 
but equal’ has no place. Separate educa- 
tional facilities are inherently unequal.” 
One ruling of the court applied to four cases 
involving laws in 21 states. In a separate 
opinion the Court ruled that segregation was 
also unconstitutional for 
Columbia. 


the District of 

Other cases on racial segregation were 
handed down by the Supreme Court on 
May 24 involving the cities of Houston, 
Louisville, and San Francisco. The Court 
upheld a decision of a federal circuit court 
that Houston, Texas, must allow Negroes to 
use municipal golf courses. The lower court 
ruling had been appealed on the contention 
that the city was providing separate but 
equal, if not superior, recreational facilities 
for Negroes. 

The Court overruled a decision of a Ken- 
tucky court that a private corporation leas- 
ing a city-owned park and amphitheatre 
could refuse to admit Negroes. The Court 
held that the leasing of the park from the 


city of Louisville made the private corpora- 


tion subject to the “‘equal protection clause”’ 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The Supreme Court upheld rulings of 
California state courts involving admission 
of Negroes to low-income housing projects in 
San Francisco. The San Francisco Housing 
Authority had excluded Negroes from all 
but one project on a proportional basis of 
admission. The Court held that equal pro- 
tection under the Fourteenth Amendment 
was denied by the policy of selection and also 
that the “separate but equal’’ doctrine did 
not apply in the field of public housing. 
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Requires Work Program and 
Budget Justifications 


HE 1953-54 budget of Redwood City, 

California (25,544), contains the operat- 
ing budget and the capital budget. Included 
in the budget document is a copy of the memo 
sent by City Manager E. A. Rolison to all 
department heads when he asked for their 
budget estimates. The manager called for 
comprehensive work programs comparing 
work done in 1952-53 with that proposed 
for the next fiscal year. The manager also 
specified that full justifications must accom- 
pany any request for additional employees 
or for the creation of new positions. Depart- 
ment heads were asked to be prepared to 
answer such questions as: (1) Do you con- 
sider that your department is now providing 
satisfactory service? (2) Can you maintain 
the present standard of service without addi- 
tional personnel? (3) What additional new 
services are contemplated in the event new 
personnel is added? 

Under the heading of ‘Helpful Hints” 
department heads were advised not to play 
safe by requesting more than was necessary 
and admonished against rushing out and 
spending all leftover funds before the end of 
the fiscal year. Other included: 
“Don’t ask for an emergency fund for indi- 


*“don’ts”’ 


vidual departments. An unbudgeted reserve 
is included in the general budget to take care 
of all reasonable unforeseen emergencies. 
Don’t ask for special or unusual labor-saving 


Jr., county commissioner of 
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equipment unless you are prepared to make 
an actual reduction in personnel or make an 
actual saving that can be supported by 
operating cost data that will justify its pur- 
chase on the basis of the city’s investment.” 


Creates Advisory Committee on 
Local Government 


HE Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations has created an Advisory Com- 
mittee on aid the 
Commission in examining the proper role of 
the federal government in relation to state 


Local Government to 


and local governments. Former Governor 
Sam Jones of Louisiana, who is a member of 
the Commission and a former city attorney, 
is chairman. Other members of the Advisory 
Committee are: Elmer E. Robinson, mayor 
of San Francisco and president of the United 
States Conference of Mayors; William E. 
Kemp, mayor of Kansas City, Missouri, and 
president of the American Municipal As- 
sociation; George H. Gallup, president of 
the National Municipal League; Glenn S. 
Allen, Jr., mayor of Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Tom Kleppe, recent mayor of Bismarck, 
North Dakota; Henry Pirtle, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Hubert Schoutin, 
mayor of Keokuk, Iowa; G. A. Treakle, 
president of the National Association of 
County Officials; and Richard J. White, 
Milwaukee 


mayor of 


County, Wisconsin. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—San Francisco, September 12-15, 1954. 
American Public Works Association—Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, September 19-22, 1954. 
American Society of Planning Officials—Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, September 26-30, 1954. 
National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Cincinnati, Ohio, September 26-30, 1954. 
International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
New Orleans, Louisiana, September 26-30, 1954. 
Institute of Traffic Engineers—Kansas City, 
Missouri, September 27—30, 1954. 
National Recreation Association 
September 27-October 1, 1954. 


-St. Louis, 


National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 


ing, Inc.—-New York City, October 10-13, 1954. 
National Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials—Philadelphia, October 10-14. 
American Public Health Association—Buffalo, 
New York, October 11-15, 1954. 
International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Houston, Texas, October 18-21, 1954. 
National Municipal 
Missouri, November 7 


League—Kansas City, 
10, 1954. 
Civil Service Assembly of the U.S. and 
Canada—Miami Beach, November 7-11, 1954. 
American Municipal Association—Philadel- 
phia, November 28—December 1, 1954. 
International City Managers’ Association 
St. Petersburg, Florida, December 5-8, 1954. 
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Issues New Test for Firemen 

HE Civil Service Assembly is offering city 

officials a new ready-to-use test for selecting 
fire department recruits. The CSA test was de- 
veloped by skilled personnel examiners and was 
tried out experimentally on actual applicants for 
firefighter jobs to test the various items. The fire- 
fighter test is designed to meet the needs of all 
public personnel agencies. The test contains 120 
short-answer items and takes less than two hours 
to give. Anyone can score the test in three min- 
utes or less by using the answer sheet and a spe- 
cial plastic scoring key. The test measures basic 
aptitude for firefighting work and can be used on 
either small or large groups. A similar test for po- 
licemen, released in the fall of 1953, has been 
used by more than 200 cities (see PusLic MAN- 
AGEMENT, November, 1953, p. 258). Both the 
firefighter and policeman tests will be made avail- 
able only to responsible public officials. Single in- 
spection copies are available, and orders can be 
made in quantity lots. Inquiries should be di- 
rected to the Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 


Adopt Uniform Traffic Ticket 


Peoria and Rockford, Illinois, have recently 
adopted the uniform traffic ticket approved by 
the American Bar Association and first developed 
in 1947 by the Michigan Association of Chiefs of 
Police. The uniform traffic ticket system is now 
used by nearly 500 municipal police departments 
in 25 states, including 136 city and county police 
departments in Michigan. The uniform traffic 
ticket establishes specific violations with a stand- 
ard interpretation. Six traffic violations causing 
most of the difficulty are listed on the ticket and 
each violation is broken down into specific traffic 
maneuvers indicating a minimum, medium, or 
maximum violation for each. In addition six con- 
ditions or circumstances such as movement, dark- 
trafhi 
such conditions make the violation a more serious 
threat to public 


ness, or are listed on the ticket because 


safety. Using an established 
“‘*hazard rating’’ for each of the six violations and 
six conditions the total 


measures the violator’s threat against public 


combined unit value 


safety. 


Keeping Councilmen Informed 
In Ottumwa, lowa, City Manager Robert L 
Price keeps councilmen informed by means of a 
one-page memo entitled Friday Memo issued once 


a week on Friday, and in Glencoe, Illinois, City 
Manager Robert B. Morris, informs councilmen 
through a weekly newsletter. In Tonkawa, Okla- 
homa, City Manager Roy E. Adair issues a quar- 
terly progress report... . Alexandria, Virginia, 
recently inaugurated the policy of distributing to 
all members of the council several days in ad- 
vance of the council meeting all of the factual 
data on each matter to be considered. . . . Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, has published a 21-page 
report entitled A Primer for Councilmen designed to 
furnish certain information to new members of 
the city council, . . . In Charlevoix, Michigan, a 
local newspaper prints in full the minutes of the 
council meetings. . . . In Utah the state supreme 
court has ruled that the minutes of council meet- 
ings should be made available for public inspec- 
tion as soon as the committee clerk or recorder 
has transcribed the actions taken, even though 
the minutes have not been submitted for final 
approval and placed in the journal of council 
proceedings. 


Regulates Residential Parking Lots 

Many cities have adopted special zoning regu- 
lations to control the location and use of parking 
lots in or near residential zones. An analysis of the 
parking lot zoning ordinances of 41 cities, re- 
cently made by the American Society of Planning 
Officials, indicates that all the ordinances require 
special protective devices such as barriers for 
parking areas that adjoin dwellings. Barriers in- 
clude solid walls or fences, compact evergreen 
growth, or landscaping. Some ordinances specify 
that entrances and exits open onto the business 
side of the street and not onto the residential side. 
Lighting used in off-street parking must be ar- 
ranged to reflect the light away from adjoining 
residences. Some cities, such as Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Wichita, provide that parking 
lots in residential areas must be used solely for 
private passenger vehicles, and they prohibit any 
commercial use such as automobile repair shops, 
prohibit charging a fee for parking, and require 
that no signs shall be posted except those neces- 
sary to show entrances and exits. Other zoning 
restrictions in force in these 41 cities are set forth 
in the Society’s report entitled Zoning for Parking 
Areas in or Near Residential Districts, which has been 
distributed to the officials of cities which sub- 


scribe to the Society’s Advisory Service. 
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Services for Unincorporated Area 

In Maryland an unincorporated area known 
as Glen Burnie, with a population of approxi- 
mately 6,100, recently voted 3-to-1 against in- 
corporation. Governmental services have been 
supplied by Anne Arundel County, by a county 
sanitary commission, a volunteer fire depart- 
ment, and by the state health, welfare, and edu- 
cation agencies with the cooperation of the 
county. Fear of increased taxes is reported as the 
most important reason for defeat of the proposed 
incorporation. Groups for and against incorpora- 
tion distributed hundreds of copies of a report 
which had been prepared for the commissioners 
of Anne Arundel County by the Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research of the University of Mary- 
land, entitled Proposed Incorporation of Glen Burnie. 
Following defeat of the proposal the county sta- 
tioned nine additional police in the community 
and the new county budget provides for more 
street lights and roads. The county also is at- 
tempting to work out with the state highway com- 
mission a plan for cleaning the two principal 
streets in the area which are under the state road 
system. Organized groups in the community are 
considering the advisability of establishing a spe- 
cial district to handle some municipal-type serv- 
ice needs. 


Cities Publish Annual Budgets 
Twelve annual 
budget documents: Mount Lebanon township, 


cities have recently issued 
Pennsylvania; Baker and Pendleton, Oregon; 
Farmington and Windsor, Connecticut; Martins- 
ville, Virginia; Rock Island, Illinois; St. Joseph, 
Michigan; Inglewood, California; Slater, Mis- 
souri; Gilmer, Texas; and Sarnia, Ontario. In the 
Baker budget explanatory information on the es- 
timates of each department are printed on differ- 
ent colored paper. The Inglewood budget con- 
tains work programs as well as “‘remarks’’ about 
increases. In Farmington a leaflet explaining the 
budget was published separately and distributed 
at the town meeting where the budget was ap- 
proved after adoption by the council. The St. 
Joseph budget contains charts and also an inven- 
tory of property owned by the city. The Windsor 
budget includes a capital improvement program 
and the compensation plan, and the estimates are 
summarized by activity as well as by object. The 
Martinsville and Mount Lebanon budget mes- 
sages are printed separately from the detailed es- 
timates. The 90-page budget of Pendleton also 
contains sections on capital outlays, debt, pay 
plan, and charts showing trends. 
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Surveys Annexation Procedures 


The pros and cons of annexation and incor- 
poration for the unincorporated community are 
discussed in a recent report of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration, University of California, en- 
titled, Annexation? Incorporation? A Guide for Com- 
munity Action (see Pick of the Month). The report 
discusses the methods of making a community 
fact-finding survey to get the information for de- 
ciding on either incorporation or annexation and 
the ways in which this information can be trans- 
mitted to the people in the area. It is pointed out 
that the local fact-finding survey can be con- 
ducted by citizens in the area with the help of 
chambers of commerce, taxpayers associations, 
and other groups. Survey groups also cam obtain 
help from consultants, including university and 
nonprofit organizations. The fact-finding survey 
should include drawing boundaries for the area, 
determining area and population, surveying gen- 
eral economic characteristics, studying the public 
services needed and already available, and con- 
sidering financial problems including fire insur- 
ance, property taxes, public utility rates, and 
other revenue sources. The report includes argu- 
ments for and against annexation and incorpora- 
tion, and a detailed appendix has legal data and 
forms and suggested methods of presenting the 
tax and financial data gathered during the fact- 
finding study. 


Public Works and Utility News 


Annapolis, Maryland, has placed a temporary 


ban on extension of water service outside the city 
limits. Many suburban property owners have 
been asking the city for water, and the city coun- 
cil decided to take the action pending an en- 
gineering survey of residential demand and sup- 
ply... . Voters in Toledo, Ohio, have approved 
a total of $3,850,000 for the construction of a new 
airport west of the city. . . . Youngstown, Ohio, 
has awarded contracts totaling $2,800,000 for 
new bridges, street improvements and two fire 
stations. . . . St. Paul, Minnesota, has sold bonds 
totaling $2,250,000 to finance the city’s share of 
cost for a state capitol approach including con- 
struction of a mall. . . . Information on types of 
air pollution, legislative requirements, technical 
methods of handling problems, and suggestions 
for enlisting the cooperation of employees, indus- 
trial, and public officials and the public itself is 
set forth in a new manual entitled Air Pollution 
Abatement Manual (see Pick of the Month). 
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Traffic and Fire Contest Winners 


Wausau, Wisconsin, has been named grand 
award winner in the 1953 National Traffic Safety 
Contest conducted by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. Cities awarded first place in their population 
groups were Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Denver, Syracuse, Phoenix, Kalamazoo, Wau- 
sau, and Garden City (Kansas). A total of 843 
cities participated in the contest and the awards 
were based on reports made in the Annual Inven- 
tory of Traffic Safety Activities, with considera- 
tion to traffic safety programs and traffic death 
records. Three cities over 10,000 population 
which have not had a traffic death for seven years 
are Belmont, Massachusetts; Garfield, Alabama; 
and Midwest City, Oklahoma. . . . The National 
Fire Waste Council has announced Hartford, 
Connecticut, as the winner of the grand award 
for the 1953 National Fire Waste Contest. Other 
winners in various population groups were De- 
troit, Dayton, Norfolk, Lansing, Billings (Mon- 
tana), and Valley City (North Dakota). 


Precautions on Civil Service Tests 


Philadelphia and Detroit have put into effect 
programs designed to prevent an applicant taking 
a civil service examination from ringing in some- 
to take him. In 
Philadelphia candidates are fingerprinted twice, 


one else the examination for 
once before the written examination and again 
before they take the physical examination. In 
Detroit the police department asks each appli- 
cant certain questions that only the applicant 
would be apt to know about himself. The ques- 
tions vary each time an examination is given but 
may include the following: date of birth, height 
and weight, maiden name of mother, date of dis- 
charge from armed services, previous address, 
and name of high school from which candidate 
was graduated. 


Recent Court Decisions 


The California state supreme court refused to 
review a lower court decision upholding the va- 
lidity of the redevelopment law which had been 
attacked by a property owners’ association on the 
charge that the first area scheduled for redevelop- 
ment is not blighted. ...In Utah the state su- 
preme court has ruled that the minutes of city 
council meetings must be made available for pub- 
lic inspection as soon as the committee clerk or 
recorder has transcribed the actions taken, even 
though the minutes have not been submitted for 
final approval and placed in the journal of coun- 
The 


court has ruled that in the absence of the specific 


cil proceedings Connecticut supreme 
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regulations of the town legislative body, a plan- 
ning commiussion cannot refuse to approve a sub- 
division plan solely because it feels the town would 
be unable to provide the necessary school, fire, 
and police facilities for the new area. The court 
pointed out that there was nothing in the statutes 
which authorized regulations prohibiting the sub- 
division of land because it would place additional 
financial burden on the town. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Among ordinances recently adopted are: requ- 
lating and licensing photographers in Phoenix, 
Arizona; regulating street excavations and back- 
filling, and designating truck routes in Clarinda, 
Iowa; requiring air-conditioning units of over 
three-ton capacity to be equipped with a recircu- 
lator or other water conserving device in Pontiac, 
Michigan, owners of existing nonconforming 
units being given 18 months to comply with the 
new requirments; curlew regulations for minors 
under 17 years of age and defining duties of par- 
ents in St. Louis, Missouri; regulating the dis- 
charge of industrial wastes into sewers in Stock- 
ton, California; and prohibiting the parking or 
storage upon a street or other public way of any 


truck, trailer, or tractor in Portland, Oregon 


Federal Aid for Urban Roads 


Under the new Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1954 recently signed by the President, the au- 
thorization for urban places was increased from 
$137.5 million to $175 million for each of the two 
fiscal years, 1956 and 1957. The authorization on 
the interstate system was increased from $25 to 
$175 million per year. The new law reflects the 
urban road problem to a greater extent than any 
act since the 1944 act which created the specific 
authorization for federal aid to urban road proj- 
ects. The 50-50 allocation formula for the inter- 
state system was changed to allow the federal share 
of such projects to be as much as 60 per cent, with 
the local government share being 40 per cent. One- 
half of the funds for the interstate system will be 
allocated on a population basis thus helping urban 
and metropolitan areas. The remaining one-half 
of the $175 million authorization will be distrib- 
uted according to a formula which gives equal 
weight to population, area, and post road mile- 
age. The new law makes clear that the interstate 
system goes through municipalities and clearly 
states that funds for the interstate system are allo- 
cated for use on the whole system “including ex- 
tensions thereof through urban areas.” Sums ap- 
portioned under the act remain available for local 
matching for two years after the close of the fiscal 


year for which they were authorized 
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Cities Report Fire Loss Data 

A total of 584 cities over 20,000 population re- 
ported 1953 fire losses of $203,940,209. The aver- 
age loss per person in the 584 cities reporting 
losses was $3.86, or 12.2 per cent more than the 
$3.44 average loss in 1952. The average loss per 
building fire in 348 cities for 1953 was $867, com- 
pared with $795 in 1952. The total number of 
building fires reported by 581 cities was 263,734, 
an average of 4.2 fires per 1,000 population, as 
compared with 4.3 building fires per 1,000 popu- 
lation in 1952, and 4.1 in 1951. Motor vehicle 
fires reported by 574 cities totaled 66,915, an 
average of 1.08 fires per 1,000 population. Fire 
departments in 589 cities of more than 20,000 
population answered 871,026 alarms in 1953, and 
583 cities reported 70,228 false alarms—8.1 per 
cent of the total calls. These were “malicious 
false alarms” not cases where smoke or steam was 
honestly mistaken for fire. These and other fire 
loss data for 1953 were reported to the National 
Fire Protection Association, and statistics for in- 
dividual cities have been published in 


NFPA Quarterly for April, 1954. 


the 


Organizes Police Auxiliary 


Hollywood, Florida (14,351), has augmented 
its regular police force of 51 men with a re- 
serve of 30 police auxiliaries. Volunteers were 
trained at schools attended by the regular mu- 
nicipal police, and the city paid the expenses of 
uniforms and equipment. Funds from the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration were made avail- 
able for the expense of training the personnel. 
The city pays $22.50 per man for uniforms and $1 
is paid for each tour of duty to provide work- 
men’s compensation coverage. During the peak 
tourist season police reserves are assigned to spe- 
cial events and augment regular police in squad 
cars at night. 


Recent Finance Developments 


Naples, Florida, attributes its success in get- 
ting a good price on a bond issue to the prepara- 
tion of a brochure, an engineer’s report, and 
advertising in one of the leading financial jour- 
nals. The brochure showed the amounts and 
maturities, a general description of the munici- 
pality, building permits, history and financial 
Statement of the water plant, financial condition 
of the city, and tax collections. . . . The Missis- 
sippi legislature has authorized cities and coun- 
ties to buy or to rent voting machines. Cities were 
given greater latitude also in the use of shared 
taxes from fire insurance companies; expendi- 
tures may now be made for housing and person- 
nel as well as equipment. . . . In Illinois, the state 
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auditor has appointed a municipal audit ad- 
visory board to help in setting up uniform report- 
ing procedures to comply with a state law which 
makes it mandatory for cities under 500,000 pop- 
ulation to have an independent audit. . . . Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, has installed punched card account- 
ing equipment for payroll warrants, purchase 
orders, claims, and other accounting transac- 
tions. .. . Falls Church, Virginia, has adopted a 
10 per cent consumers’ tax on utility bills. The 
tax applies only to the first $50 per month of 
water and electric bills and the first $5 per month 
on gas bills. 


Assumes School Recreation Program 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has taken over the 
recreation program of the city school district to 
provide a unified program which will be entirely 
operated and supported by the city government. 
School facilities will be used in addition to city 
facilities. The school system’s financial difficulties 
and the public pressure on the city have brought 
each agency to accept an operating method to 
provide a maximum of recreational service at a 
minimum of cost and duplication. If the city had 
not agreed to assume responsibility for the whole 
program, public recreation work would have 
been suspended in 46 locations. In order to con- 
tinue the school program under municipal direc- 
tion, the city council appropriated an additional 
78,189 for the remaining seven months of 1954. 


Cities Make Payroll Deductions 

Cities generally make four types of payroll 
deductions: (1) those required by law, charter, or 
ordinance; (2) deductions made for the em- 
ployee’s benefit; (3) deductions made for general 
public purposes; and (4) deductions made solely 
for the benefit of private agencies. Payroll deduc- 
tions most frequently made, according to a recent 
survey of 89 cities by the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, aside from federal income 
taxes, are for retirement systems, group hospitali- 
zation, group insurance, and community chest 
contributions, with more than half of the cities 
making deductions for all of these purposes. De- 
ductions also are made in some cities for social 
security, group health, savings bonds, credit 
union, Red Cross contributions, labor union dues, 
and employee associations. Philadelphia permits 
17 deductions and Salt Lake City 12, with most 
cities making only four or five types of payroll 
deductions. A few cities make charges for deduc- 
tions made for the benefit of an employee or solely 
for the benefit of a private agency such as for a 
labor union 
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News on the Personnel Front 


Cincinnati, Ohio, reports an employee turn- 
over rate of 15 per cent in 1953. Among employ- 
ees with less than two years service the rate was 
52 per cent, but among those with more than 
two years of service the turnover rate was only 8 
per cent. Thirty-nine per cent of all employees 
have been with the city for 10 years or more... . 
Enid, Oklahoma, issues a monthly City Employees’ 
Newsletter, illustrated with drawings and devoted 
mainly to items about employees. .. . In Holly- 
wood, Florida, City Manager J. W. Watson re- 
cently presented the first of a series of quarterly 
cash prizes to municipal employees for sugges- 
tions for more efficient operations. First prize of 
$15 went to an employee for safety equipment to 
be used by water meter repair crews and second 
prize of $10 to an employee who suggested that 
the water office be kept open one evening each 
week for payment of bills....An employee 
handbook recently issued in Glendale, California, 
includes a brief history of the city, descriptions of 
the various departments and divisions of the city 
government and an explanation of personnel reg- 
ulations governing attendance, leave, classifica- 
tion, pay, probationary periods, retirement and 
other conditions of work. . . . Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has adopted an ordinance allowing city employ- 
ees to continue working past the age of 70 if they 
are physically fit. ... Evanston, Illinois, keeps 
the employees informed through a one-page 
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mimeographed news letter on matters affecting 
employees....A 1954 Georgia law prohibits 
policemen from belonging to labor unions on the 
grounds that peace officers may be called in time 
of labor strikes to protect lives and property and 
to protect the peace. ... A recent Arizona stat- 
ute, applying especially to policemen and fire- 
men, provides that all public employees working 
40 hours or more per week, who in the past have 
not received either pay or time off for holidays, 
must receive one day’s pay or equivalent time off 
for each holiday on duty. The holidays listed in 
the act are Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s 
Day, Independence Day, and Labor Day. 


Readopts Income Tax 


The St. Louis one-haif of 1 per cent income tax 
was reimposed on May 1 and was the fourth in- 
come tax adopted within the last eight years. The 
first income tax, imposed in 1946, was invalidated 
by a court decision. Subsequent taxes in 1948 and 
1952, authorized by state enabling acts, had spe- 
cific expiration dates. The new tax provides for 
payroll withholding of wages and salaries, and 
employers are allowed a 3 per cent discount to 
cover collection costs. The tax authorization runs 
to April 15, 1955. If the city council submits a 
proposition for continuing the tax to the voters 
before that date, the tax will continue until April 
15, 1956, if voted down, and for an additional 
year if approved. 
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Same 
Month 
Last Year 


Highest 
in 1953 


Lowest 
in 1953 


Previous 
Month 


Current 


Basis Fi 
igure 


Consumers’ Price Index! 1947-49 = 100 115.0 114.6 


2.49 


114.0 113.4 

3.02 2.42 
Apr 13 81 62 
May 110 107 68 
Apr. 121.8 123.0 122.6 


115.4 
3.02 
1.10 

110 


125.2 


May 
% yield 2.47 6-17 
100,000 pop. 71 
In 1000s 


Municipal Bond Index? 
Motor Vehicle Deaths 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘ 106 


Construction Cost Index® 1947-49 = 100 121.8 


1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


? United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 
on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


* U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started 


* U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs 
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ALEXANDRIA’s TAx System; A REPORT TO THE 
Crry Counc. Citizens Advisory Tax Com- 
mission, city hall, Alexandria. 1954. 80pp. 

ANNEXATION? INCORPORATION? A GUIDE FOR 
Community Action. By Stanley Scott. Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4. 1954. 163pp. $1.50. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIENNA ConGRESS, June 
15-20, 1953. International Union of Local 
Authorities, 5 Paleisstraat, ‘The Hague, Neth- 
erlands. 1954, 133pp. 

URBAN REDEVELOPMENT: SELECTED ANNOTATED 
REFERENCES. Municipal Reference Library, 
1705 Water Board Building, Detroit 26. 1954. 
14pp. 

Your Jos as Councicman. By Clayton L. Ring- 
genberg. Institute of Public Affairs, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. 1954. 74pp. $1. 

Guipe To Communiry Action: A SourcEBOOK 
FOR CiTizEN VOLUNTEERS. By Mark S. Mat- 
thews. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, 
New York 16. 1954. 434pp. $4. 

City EMpLoyMENT IN 1953. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1954. 28pp. 20 cents. 
(1) Common Testinc Terms: THEIR MEANING 
AND Use. 1953. 14pp. (2) THe EXAMINATION 
Monitor: SELECTION, TRAINING, AND Em- 
PLOYMENT. 1954. 7pp. (3) THe FLEXIBLE 
PassinG Point. 1953. 13pp. Civil Service As- 
sembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. $2 

each. 

EMPLOYEE HANDBOOK. 
California. 1954. 32pp. 

FRINGE 


City Hall, Glendale, 

BENEFITS FOR SALARIED EMPLOYEES IN 
GOVERNMENT AND INpbustRY. By Edith B. Kid- 
ney. Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1954. 33pp. $2. 

Lonceviry Pay Prans. Civil Service Assembly, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1953. 10pp. 
$2. 

A MANUAL oF ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL Pro- 
CEDURES IN Lowa ‘Towns AND Cirtes. Institute 
of Public Affairs, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 1954. 96pp. $2. 

PLANNING AND FINANCING CapiITAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS. Entire issue, Municipal Finance, May, 
1954, Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37 

A Survey OF 


. 50 cents. 
Pustic EmMpLovEE RETIREMENT 
SYSTEMS ON THE SuByJECT OF INVESTMENTS. Mu- 
nicipal Officers Association, 1313 


East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1954. 4pp. $1. 


Finance 


THE MONTH 


Community InpustRIAL DeveELopMENT Kir. By 
Area Development Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 1954, $2.25. 

Gutpe Book ror Community INpusTRIAL DEvEL- 
OPMENT. Department of Business Develop- 
ment, 555 Wabasha Building, St. Paul 2. 1954. 
17pp. 

OrriciaL JOINT PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Robert J. Piper. American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1953. 41pp. $2.50. 

PROBLEMS OF DECENTRALIZATION IN METROPOLI- 
TAN Areas. Department of Regional Plan- 
ning, University of California, Berkeley 4. 
1954. 46pp. $1. 

REGULATING THE 
PLATs, Depications. By 
Floyd M. Jennings and Ernest H. Campbell. 
Association of Washington Cities, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5. 1954. 41pp. 


SUBDIVISION; CONTROL OF 


SUBDIVISIONS, OR 


Arr PoLLuTION ABATEMENT MANUAL. Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association, Inc., 1625 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1954. Vari- 
ously paged. Single copy free to official in di- 
rect charge of air pollution control; to others 
$6. 


HANDBOOK Colorado 


FRANCHISES. 
Municipal League, 327 Norlin Library, Boul- 
der. 1954. 50pp. $3.50. 

Fire Stations Location Pian. City Planning 
Commission, San Jose, California. 1953. 34pp. 

INDUSTRIAL Fire BricApEes TRAINING MANUAL. 
By Horatio Bond and Warren Y. Kimball. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bai- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10. 1954. 158pp. 
$3.25. 

Tue Porice AND THE Pustic. By Richard L. 
Holcomb. Charles C. Publisher, 
301-27 East Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, 


on UTILity 


Thomas, 


Illinois. 1950. Second printing, 1954. 36pp. 
$1. 

ANCHORAGE ParkKinG Survey. City Planning 
Commission, P.O. Box 400, Anchorage, Alas- 
ka. 1954. 36pp. 

AUTOMOBILE PARKING IN THE UNITED STATES; 
SELECTED REFERENCES, 1946-1952. Highway 
Research Board, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1953. 119pp. $1.35. 

SuRVEY OF TRAFFIC AND PARKING IN THE STOCK- 
TON CENTRAL Business District. City Clerk, 
City Hall, Stockton, California. 1954. 49pp. 
$1. 
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Seeking Diver SI 


in Your Pension Fund 
Investments? 


= into tax-exempt bonds. 


The increased volume reaching the market has 
brought new diversification opportunities, as well 
as exceptionally desirable yields—up to 3% and 
more on many turnpike and other revenue issues. 
You now can obtain not only the traditional 
safety and dependable yield required by pension, 
insurance and endowment funds, but you have a 
wide choice in types of tax exempts, geographical 
locations of the issuers, purposes of the issues, 
and maturity dates. 

Even discounting their tax exemption, which 
may have no value for the pension fund, the 
higher yields and new diversification potential of 
municipals make them highly attractive for fund 
investment. Send without obligation for our 
latest offering list. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 
franchises, accounting, and municipal 
surveys 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director 
289 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 











HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers -— 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housirg Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th Se. 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 
P.O. Box 7088 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Royal 
Oak, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Kankakee, Illi- 
nois Automobile Parking System Revenue Bond 

Issues. 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
Field Service — Training — Research 
Publications — Counsel 
For City, County, and State Governments 


1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 
Statler Building * Boston 16 








I. S. SHATTUCK 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
ment, Zoning, Trafic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 

Parks and Playgrounds 

COMPLETE CITY PLANS 
Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Minn. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book. 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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32,140 


PARI O=IM 


CONSIDER THIS 

In 214 cities 

52.745 Park-O-Meters have 
been purchased to replace 
meters of other makes. 


60 TO 1 PREFERENCE 
In only 3 cities have 
Park-O-Meters been 
traded in on other 

makes. And in these 

3 cities only 891 units 
were replaced 


LOOK AGAIN! 


There must be a reason why 
214 cities switched from other 
makes to Park-O-Meter while 
only 3 went the other way! 


THIS IS PROOF OF 
OVERWHELMING PREFERENCE 


Ask us to show you why... 











Now Available 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1954 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EDITION 


“The most valuable and 
useful single reference 
source on municipal gov- 
ernment. Information is 
highly organized and im- 
mediately on tap when 
particular municipal prob- 
lems arise.”"—The Amer- 
ican City. 


“If the price were $25 I 
would still buy it.”—A Sat- 
isfied Customer. 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field.”—National Mu- 
nicipal Review. 


“To me it is the World Al- 
manac of Municipal Infor- 
mation.”—C. A. HARRELL, 
City Manager, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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